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MORALITY. 


BRIEF REMARKER 
"N THE WAYS OF MAN, 
Tus valuable work, which occupies but 421 pages 
js divided into short tracts on 118 different subjects, 
rendering it most acceptable to the young reader, for 





whose benefit it is mostly designed. We present our 


readers No. 77, on Moral Education, as a sample of 


the work. 
OF MORAL EDUCATION. 

Few subjects have employed a greater num- 
ber of tongues and pers than that of Education, 
and yet, few subjects are so generally misunder- 
stood. Most admit the importance of education, 
and are forward to laud it. 

scarcely one In tag is sensible of the full) 
meaning 0 if the ter 

Education in the common or popular accepta- 
tion. is made to mean mere learning. So that} 


understand by it little or nothing else th: in teach- 
ing children reading, writing, orthography, | 
opammar. arithmetic, and so on; and when they 
these, and whetever else of learning 


hi ive fot 


that is taught ia the schools, they are accounted | ; 
‘dren will not be abused to their own shame and 


well educated, and itis thought to be altogether 
their own fault if they fail to act well their part 
in the journey of life. 
ane such vouths have an excellent education, 


4 


ben nothing farther is intended bv it than ther | 


hasig been accurately taught in the rudiments 
of what is called learning 

Bat that learning is not the whole of ediuca- 
tiou. nor even the most essential part of it, is a 
truth evinced by the divine testimony concern 
ing Abraham, which here follows :-—*1 koow 
him. that he will command his children and his 
houshoid after him, to do justice and judgment.’ 

Abraham, one of the greatest and best of the 
race of Adam, was peradventure, of all men the 
most careful to train up his children mm the way 
he should go; and his unequalied care in that 
respect, was the means of eatatling distinguish- 
ing blessings upon his posterity. Yet, till seve- 
ral ages and centuries after Abraham’s day, no- 
thing which we call learning bad ex'stence to 
the world There were no writers ner readers ; 


'to make a vile use of it. 





Now, as learning only supplies ability, the 
great thing is, to turn the” ability to good account; 
to prevent its running into mischief, and to in- 
cline it toward things that are excellent. For 
what though one bad all the learning of the 
schools? So much the worse would it be for 
himself and for society, if his inclination led him 
Theugh a man have 
all knowledge. if he bave vot Send meral prin- 
ciple with it, he is the more dangerous and pes- 
tient, in proportion to his superior advantages 
and faculties. 
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though perhaps. 


| 
| 
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Often it is said that such | 


not even the letters of the alphabet were known! 


by any body living 

What has been said above, is by no means 
meant to depreciate learning which is to be re- 
garded as one of the choicest of human blessings; 
fur more to be valued than treasures of goid and 
silver. Indeed we can hardly be sutiiciently 
thankful that we live in an age so far exceeding 
all former times, in the facility of the means of 
imparting learning to the rising generation, and 


for zealous co operations to diffuse it among ail | panions, has, of ail human means, perhaps. the | 


claases of society. A happy prospect will this | 
epen, provided the means be directed to the 
right end. Otherwise, giving children learning, 
makes them wise but todo evil; for the increase 
of facuity effected by learning, will be turned to 
good or ill, to benefit or mise Log according to 
the direction it receives in the early years of 





life. 


l.very day’s experience gives proof of this. 
The traternity of torgers, swindlers, and cheats, 
so numerous and formidable at the present in- 
stant, consists, for the most part, of men of good 
education, as far as mere learning is to be re- 
garded. Ot that they have more than an equal 
But their early moral education having 
been negiected, their learning is a curse to 
themselves and to all about them. Who would 


! : 
spare, 


when ow ople talk of education, they generally | not choose his son should rather never learn to 


write, than be tempted and led by means of bis 
adroitness in penmanship, to the commission of 
felonious deeds that would fx him in ** durance 
vile” for years or for life?) And who can rea- 
sonably expect that the learning given his chil 


to the shame of their kindred, unless he takes 
at least as much pains to shape aright their mo- 
ral frame, as in schoo! ing the m ? 

Moral education. without which there is no- 
thivg of liierature or of scgeeace but is liable ¢ 
be perverted to the worst purposes, is to be Le- 
yun fromthe cradie. The tirst step is to teach 


the infantile subject implicit obedience to paren- | 


tal authomty; and then, to rale with such mod- 


eration - sweciness, that it shall entirely trust 
» hand that guides it. In this wv ay, 


: 


aig ilove 


+, the good ne ssions made upon the young mind 


are thely to be indelibie, and there is e round 


to hepe that the moral and religions instructions 
you mstil, will sink deep in the heart. Nor is 
it precept alone that will suffice. Though 
precept upon precept” be given children, and | 
never so well with 
moral and religious lore of the purest kind, it 
will be of little avail except a corresponding ex- 
anple be daily presented before their eyes. 

* ttis well known to UY students in ornithol- 
ogy, that the younglings of singing birds listen 
to the old ones : and careft ullv learn their notes,” 
\nd this propensity to initation, is no less ob- 


heir menories be stored 


‘ 


vious in children. Like 
apes, they are prone to mimic 
whatever ts done or said in thei presence, and 
especially the ways anime rs of their parents 
and ie ie 
them by those who have the care of their edu- 
cation, \ogbthee with that of their young com- 


rather like litle 


greatest influence in forming and fixing their 
characters for life. 


ee ae 


Rev. Mr. Emerson has i a course of Lec- 
tures in this town, on ASTRONOMY, 
ch succeeding 


Monday , Tuesday, | 


the evenings of 
Thursday aud Friday, at boylston Hall 


those tittle birds. or! 


So that the example set before | 


» be continued on , 


— 
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FOR THE MAGAZINE, 


SUBLIME axon RELIGIOUS REFLECTIONS. 


AMONG the subjects which nature presents for our 
contemplation, those suggested by astronomical Calcue 
| lations scem particularly calculated to fill the mind with 
admiration of the divine Creator, and to beget in us 
most liberal views of his wisdom, power and goodness. 
As an antidote against the poison of those illiberal sen- 
timents which have habitually inelined thousands to 
limit the goodness of God to some particular sect or de- 


nomination, we would recommend the ingenious reflec- 
tions in the following extract. For who can properly 
estimate the goodness of that Almighty Being who cre- 
ated such an infinite multitude of worlds, and peopled 
them with an infinite variety of creatures, and who 
‘opens his liberal hand and satisfies the desire of every 
living ercatnre,’? without feeling the force of the divine 
testimony which says, ** How manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all.—'lhe Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over all bis works” ? 
Or who can duly appreciate this manifest goodness of 
the universal Father without mingled emotions of con- 
fidence, gratitude and devotion?~ Agreeabie to these 
suggestions are the following sublime reflections from 
Guthrie’s introduction—** What an august! what an 
amazing conception, if human imagination can conceive 
it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thou- 
eands and thousands of suns, multiplied without end, 
and arranged all around us, at immense distances from 
each other, attended by ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, and regular, 





‘and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths prescrib- 


hed thems and these worlds peopled with myriads of 
| intelligent beings, formed for endless progression in per- 
fection and felicity. 

“If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnifli- 
le ence are displayed in the material creation, which is 
the ieonl considerable part of the universe, how great, 
how wise, how good must He be, who made avd gov- 
erns the whole.” 

BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT, 

“It was a pleasant evening in the month of 
‘May; and my sweet child, my Rosalie, and J 
i had sauntered up the c: istle’s top to enjoy the 
breeze that played around it, aud to admire the 
junclouded firmament that glowed and sparkled 
with unusnal tustre, from pole to pole. The 
atmosphere was in is purest and finest state for 
vision; every planet and every star above the 
horizon, however near and brilliant, or distant 
and taint, lent its lambent ight, or twinkling ray, 
‘to give vatiely aud beanty to the hemisphere ; 
while the rougd, bright moon, (so distinctly de- 
fined were the lines of her figure, 2» so clear- 
‘dy visible even the rotundity of her form) seem- 
-ed to hang off frow the azure vault, suspended 
in the midway; or stooping forward from the *y 
firmament her fair and radiant face, as if to court 
and return our guze. 

We amused curselves for sometime in observ- 
ing, through a telescope, the planet Jupiter sail 
ing in silent majesty, with his squadron of sate- 
lites, along the vast ocean ef space between us 
and the tixed stars; and adaured the facility of 
that design by which those distant bodies had 
| been . arcelled ont and orranged into coustella- 
twons ; so as to have served Del only lor beacons 
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for the ancient navigator, but as it were for 
landmarks to astronomers to this day, enabling 


them, although in different countries, to indicate : 


to each other, with ease, the place and motion 


of those planets, comets, and magnificent mete-' 


ors, which inhabit, revolve and play in the in- 
termediate space. 

We recalled and dwelt with delight on the 
rise and progress of the science of astronomy ; 
on that series of astonishing discoveries, through 
snecessive ages, which display in so strong a 
light, the force and reach of the human mind ; 
and on those bold conjectures and sublime reve- 
ries which seem to tower even to the coniines 
of divinity, and denote the high destiny to which 
mortals tend. That thought, for instance. which 
is said to have been first started by Pythagoras, 
and which modern astronomers approve, that 
the stars which we call tixed, although they ap- 
pear to us nothing more than large spangies of 
various sizes, glittering on the same concave 
surface, are, nevertheless, bodies as large as our 
aun. shining, like him, with original and not re- 
lected light, placed in incalculable distances a- 
sunder, and each star the solar centre of a *ys- 
tem of planets, which revolve around :t. as the 
planets belonging to our sun; that this is om 
only the case with ail the stars in the firmament 
which our eyes discern, or telescope bas brought 
within the sphere of our vision, but according 
to the modern improvements of this th 
that there are probably other stars whose lig 
has not yet reached us, although hght moves 
with velocity a million times greater than that 
of acannon ball; that those luminous appear- 
ances which we observe in the firmament like 
flakes of thin white clouds, are 
as itwere, which open to other firmameots, far, 
beyond the kes of human eye, or the 

‘ 


of optical instruments, lighted uy 


winhcows,. 


~~: 
- 
i 


Ie ilAe Ors, 


with hosts of stars or suns: that this scheme '' 


goes on through intinite space, which 1s tilled 
with thousands wpon thousands of these suns, 
attended by ten thousand ti:nes ten thousand 


worlds, all in rapid motion, yel caim. regul Te 
and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths | 
prescribed to them; and these worids peopled 


with * myriads of intelligent beings.” 9 One 
would think, that this conception, thas extend- 
ed, would be boid enough to satisty the whole 
enterprise of the human imagination. Bat what 


an accession of magniticence and glory does Dir. | 
Herschell superadd to it, whea instead of sup-| 


posing all those suns fixed. and the motion con- 
fined to their respective planets, he loosens 
those multitudinous suns, tllemselves. from their 


stations. sets them all into motion with their | 


splendid retinue of planets and satelites, and im- 
agines them, thus attended. to pertorm a stu- 
pendons revolution,system above system, around 
come grander, unknown cenire, somewhere in 
the boundless abyss of space! And when, car- 
rying on the process, you suppose even that 
centre itself not Stationary, but also coun- 
terpoised by other masses in the immensity of 
space, with which, attended by their accumula- 
ted train of 
** Planets, suns and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken, thro’ the void immense,” 

it maintains harmonious concert, surreunding in 
their vast career, some other centre still more 
remote and more stupendous; which in its tara 
—** You overwhelm me,” cried Rosalie, as | 
was labouring to pursue the immense concate- 
nation; **my mind is bewilered and lost in the 
eflort to follow you, and finds no point on which 
to rest its weary wing.”’ Yet there is a point, my 
dear Rosalie ; the throne of the Most High ; im- 
agine that, the ultimate centre to which this 


-_ 


UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


vast and inconceivably magnificent and august 
apparatus is attached, and around which it 1s 
continually revolving! O! what a spectacle 
for the cherubim and seraphim, and the spirits 
of the just made perfect, who dwell on the right 
hand of that throne, if, as it may be, and proba- 
bly is the case, their eyes are permitted to pierce 
through the whole and take in all its order, beau- 
ty. sublimity and glory, at one glance, and their 
ears to distinguish that celestial harmony, un- 
heard by us, with which those vast globes, as 
they roll on in their respective orbits, continu- 
aily hymn their Creator's praise.” 
[Wert’s Old Bachelor. 
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fxtract of a letter from Rev. SEBASTIAN STREETER, 
f Portemouth, to the Editor. 

A circumstance transpired in this town, last fall, 

4 you think proper you may notice in your Mag- 


¢ reiterated in almost all religious publica- 
the opposers of Universalism, that dying peo- 
« doctrine, and that no one ever embra- 
2 death bed. I have been acquainted with 
professed a belief in this most glorious part 
counsel of God and who have left this vale of 
ut I never knew one who did not die, either 
trenguil or triumphant. 1 have known of several, who 
r the close of life, came into the joyful belief of this 
-trine, and among them the Widow BE LL, of 
i, a venerable lady rising of serenty. She had 
een from her youth attached to the popular limifarian 
religion, and about a week before her death received a 
complete evidence of the truth of universal grace and 


this towr 


salvation through Jesus, It filled her with triumph and 
rapture.—I repeatedly visited her and had the de- 
laration of her faith from her own lips. It lingered at 
her heart and hung upon her lips till she breathed her 
‘spirit into the arms of Rer Redeemer. She was heard 
to exclaim, universal grace! universal salvation! glo- 


rious doctrine ! even when too far spent to converse.” 





‘TNE DAY OF THE LORD.” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95.) 

| Zach. xiv. 1. ** Behold the day of the Lord cometh, 
jand the spoil shall be divided in the midst of thee.— 
For I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to battle 
—And half of the city shall go forth into captivity, and 
‘the residue of the people shall not be cut off from the 
city.” It seems that the day of the Lord in this pro- 
|phesy respected the temporal state of Jerusalem and 
its inhabitants. 

| We have an account in the 46th of Jeremiah, of the 
| destruction of an Egyp'mn army of Pharaoh-necho, by 
| Nebuchadnezzar, king ot Babylon, by the river Euphra- 
| tes. This event is called the day of the Lord in the 


| lUth verse. **For this is the day of the Lord God of 
| hosts, a day of vengeance, that he may avenge himself 


f his adversaries ; and the sword shall devour, and it 
shall be satiate and made drunk with their blood; for 
ihe Lord God of hgets hath a sacsilice m the north 
country by the river Euphrates.” 

Ezekiel in his 30th-chapter speaking of the success 
of Babylon against Egypt, calls it the day of the Lord. 


the heathen. And the sword shall come upon Egypt; 
and great pain shall be in Ethiopia, when the slain shall 
fall in Egypt, and they shall take away their multitude, 
and her foundations shall be broken down.” 

In Obadiah’s address to Edom, and in his prophesy 
concerning his destruction, he calls it the day of the 
Lord. See verses 15, 16; ‘* For the day of the Lord 





See verses 3,4; ‘* For the day is near, even the day of 
the Lord is near, a cloudy day ; it shall be the time of 


is near upon all the heathen: As thou hast done, it 


shall be done unto thee; thy reward shall return upon 
thine own head. For as ye have drunk upon my holy 
mountain, so all the heathen shall drink continually; 
yea, they shall drink and they shall swallow down, 
and they shall be as though they had not been.” 

In his 5th chapter the prophet Amos, speaking of the 
judgments of God on Israel, and of their being carried 
into captivity, calls this the day of Lord. 
18, &c.; 


Lord! to what end is it for you? the day of the Lord js 


See verse 
‘* Woe unto you that desire the day of the 
| darkness and not light. Asif aman did flee froma 
lion, and a bear met him; or went into the house and 
leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit bim.— 
Shall not the day of the Lord be darkness and not light 2 
| even very dark, and no brightness in it.” 


FO BE CONTINUED. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

We have been informed by letter from « distance, 
that it is contended by some, that events may take 
place, which are not foreknown by the Divine Being. 
To prove this, a passace of scripture recorded in 1 Sam- 
uel xxiii, is adduced. It reads as follows: ** Then said 
David. O Lord God of Israel. t} y servant hath certain- 
ly heard that Saul seeketh to come to Keilah to destroy 
the city for my sake. Will the men of Keilai: deliver 
me up into his hand? will Saul come down as thy ser- 
vant hath heard? O Lord God of Israel, 1 beseech 
thee, tell thy servant. And the Lord said, he will come 
down. Then said David, will the men of Keilah deliy- 
er me and my men into the hands of Saul? And the 
Then David and 
his men, which were about six hundred, arose and de- 


Lord said, they will deliver thee up. 


parted out of Keilah, and went whithersoever they 
could go.” 

If our brethren will consider for a moment the sever- 
al parts of this subject, we hardly think that they will 
}contend that this account proves that the Lord was ig- 
norant concerning the event as it finally transpired.— 
Why did David inguire of the Lord whether Saul would 
come, and whether the men of Ketlch would deliver 
him to Saul? The answer is clear; he intended te 
make his escape if the answers were in the affirmative. 
Then the case between David and the Lord was this; 
David asked tbe Lord whether, if he continued witb 





) his six-hundred men in Keilah, Saul would come against 
| the city for his sake, and whether the men of the city 
would be in such fear of Saul’s forces as to compel them 
to deliver him and his mento Saul The Lord knew 
David’s motive in asking these questions end answered 
them accordingly, with a design to induce bit to leave 
the place of danger and make his escape. David?s eb- 
ject was to secure himself from Saul, and it was the 
mind of the Lord to give him the necessary information 
to nduce lim to make his escape. 

We have two classes of brethren, who seem desirous 
of explaining scripture in a way to prove tliat the Di- 
vine Being has not a perfect knowledge of all events 
which are future as well as those which are past or pre- 
sent. One class so explain the scripture because they 
know it to be impossible to maintain all their peculiar 
tenets while they allow that our Creator knew before 
he made mankind all events, in which the creature 
would be interested in all futurity. For instance; they 
hold that a future state of endless felicity is attainable 
by thousands, who will, in consequence of neglecting 
the proper means, lose this enjoyment forever, and be 
endlessly miserable. Butif they allow that the Creator 
knew from the beginning, that some would be forever 
lost, and if he knew who they were, it is more than 
they know how to reconcile the fact of this knowledge, 
with a possibility of the salvation of those who will not 
finally be made happy; for it is evident to every can- 
did mind, that if there ever was any chance, or even 
possibility of the salvation of those creatures, it was not 





'certain at the same time that they would not be saved ; 
‘and it is unreasonable to say that the Divine Being. 
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knows any thing while it is uncertain. In fact, it is 
no. easier to reconcile this system of uncertainty and 
conditionality, with the foreknowledge, than with 
the absolute decrees of God. If our Creator knew from 
the beginning, all events, it is saying nothing by way 
of making those events more certain, to say that he de- 
ereed them all. ; 

The other class wish to use the scriptures to prove 
some imperfection in the Divine Being, because thereby 
they very justly perceive that they would prove the in- 
validity of the scriptures themselves. We would in- 
form these our brethren, that while we regret that they 
should be destitute of the consolations which are deriv- 
ed from the scriptures of truth, it gives us some satisfac- 
tion, to observe what sfraws they lay hold of as weap- 
If better argument could be found, 
surely better would be used. 


ons against them. 


A REMARKABLE KID! 
Tue following Anecdote is from the ** Christian 
Watchman and Baptist Register,’ published in this 
town. 


* ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 

‘* A few years since, in a town in the county of 
Worcester, the Calvinistic minister in the same town 
being sick on a Lord’s-day, there were no public servic- 
esat his meeting-house, and one of his church attend- 
ed public worship with a congregation iu the same town 
where a Socinian preacher officiated. His sermon was 
from a pussage in the 9th chapter of Rom. which gave 
Lita an opportunity to express his opinion of God's 
discriminating grace. It is said amongst other things, 
ic remarked in substance as follows: ‘* Rather than 
assent lo the doctrine of unconditional election, I would 

nounce ail. the consolations of Christianity.” This 
was in effect saying, that if the doctrine he condemned 
were a part of Christianity, he would rather be a De- 
ist then a Christian. A person relating these facts to 
the late venerable Isaac Backus, late minister at Mid- 
dieborough, the good old gentleman replied, his c oun- 
tenance brightening as if under a sweet conviction of 
the invaluable worth of the consolations of Christiani- 
ty,—* Alas / Alas ! he never had a kid given him, that 
ie might make merry with his friends 


It is hoped that a few remarks on this Anecdote will 
not be taken unkindly by our neighbours, with whom 
we live in the enjoyment of friendship and good society. 

The first particular which seems designed for special 
notice, is the occasion of a Calvinist’s going to a Secin- 
ian meeting on the Lord’s day. It was this; the Cal- 
vinistic minister was sick. This part of the anecdote 
is of importance, because it gives us to understand that 
it is not eonsidered as absolute sabbath breaking for a 
good Calvinist to go to a Socinian meeting if his own 
minister is sick and unable to preach. 


The second particular designed to make a most fav- | 
ourable impression on the mind of the reader is, that | 
somewhere in the ninth chapter of Romans is recorded , 


the doctrine of unconditional] election just as John Cal- 
vin held it, but as the Socinian preacher did not believe | 
at. The good Calvinist surely would not be so unkind 
as to intimate that the Socinian preacher meant to deny | 
any thing that was recorded in the ninth of Romans, as | 
he understood the author to mean. 
for a question. 
is John Calvin’s notion of election recorded? We say, 
with the utmost candor, that there is nothing of Calvin’ 
doctrine of electing some of the human race, from all e- 


But here is room 


ternity, to everlasting life, ana of reprobating all the rest | 


to eternal misery, in this chapter, that we ean discover. | 
Now the probability is as follows; the preacher, refer- | 
red to in the anecdote, andersteod St. Paul in the 9th 
of Romans according to that author’s meaning, which 
we think is widely different from what our Calyinistic 
brethren explain it. No doubt, in the course of bis ser- 
mon, he might express his opinion of the Calvinistic er- 


ror, and say that before he could adopt this he would 
rather choose to renounce all the cansolations of chris-' 


tianity ; meaning that by adopting such an error as be-. 
ronging to ebristianity, that blessed doctrine would lose 


In what verse or verses of this chapter | 


the power to give him the consolations which are to be 
derived from natural philosophy, without the assistance 
of divine revelation ; for in natural philosophy we learn 
not a syllable of this partial system of election to life 
eternal, and reprobation to endless misery. 

The next and Jast important particalar to which the 
anecdote invites our wondering attention, and even our 
admiration is the remarkable K1p! 

When the venerable Calvinistic minister was told 
what the Socinian said, his countenance brightened, 
and he exclained—* Alas! alas! he never had a kid 
given him, that he might make merry with his friends.” 
By this exclamation we are to understand that the real 
Calvinist, who believes that God has decreed him to 
eternal happiness, but his neighbour, the Socinian to 
endless perdition, has a kid to make merry with, but 
that the poor reprobate has none. At these thoughts 
the countenance of the venerable Calvinistic minister 
brightened, and he exclaimed in the true spirit of par- 
tial, particular election and reprobation. 

Now behold the k1p! mark well the joyful merriment! 
Alas! alas! What is the matter! We were looking out 
for rejoicing and we hearalas! alas! What is the matter? 
Why, to tell the truth, a poor sinful Socinian is repro- 
bated, and the way to express our joy at it,is to exclaim 
alas! ‘tlas! 

We cannot but hope that the time is not far distant, 
when such horrible joys will give place to those which 
have for their foundation the impartial goodness of that 
grace, which hath abounded much more than sin, and 
reigns through righteousness unto eternal life. 


Enea 


THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


While information from various parts of the world is 
daily arriving, bringing intelligence of the speed of the 
christian-name among the heathen, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, that to the patrons of the Universalist Maga- 
zine, any information of the progress of the vital princi- 
ples and doctrine of the Lord Jesus in our own vicini- 
ties, will be gratefully received. 

We are happy to state, thyyzwhe soul-rejoicing doc- 
trine of God’s universal grace afd salvation has been 
rapidly advancing through many parts of New-England 
for several years. In Boston and towns which join the 
increase of believers within less than three years, per- 
haps is nearer three than two thousand. Less than 
three years ago there was but one meeting of this de- 
nomination in Boston, since that time the second meet- 
ing house has been built and is well filled with constant 
and this without diminishing the first so- 
Lectures 


attenders, 
'ciety, which continues in a flourishing state. 
have been attended in Roxbury on sabbath evenings 
for nearly twelve months, where a large assewbly con- 
stantly attend, giving great heed and approbation to 
the doctrine. In West Cambridge also a socicty seems 
‘to be fast gathering which promises good hopes. In 

Malden the doctrine is preached occasionally with no 
| small success. And recently a third meeting is opened 
in Boston, in a large second story, which is constantly 
‘filled, and the worshippers seem to want to break forth 
on the right hand and on the left. ‘The Universalist 
society in Charlestown has received no small accessions 
Within a 





‘and is exercising a respectable influence. 


s' little more than two years a respectable society bas 


been established in Marlberinceypanother in Harvard, 
while the older society in Shirley continues prosperous. 
Ina little more than one year, about one third of the 
town of Shrewsbury have received that light which 1 
for salvation to the ends of the earth. 

We are also hearing from many different parts beyond 
ithe limits of New-England, the gladsome tidings that 
ithe wildeness, the spiritual wilderness of the church, 
begins to blossom as the rose. 


There is another fact of which we are well assured, 
which will give no little joy to the lovers of the Abra- 
hamic faith. It is asserted that some of the first char- 
‘acters among our literati not enly acknowledge that 
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they do not believe in the doctrine of endless misery, 
but openly preach against it, and advocate the doctrine 
of impartial, never failing grace. While it is reasona- 
bly supposed that many others believe, but are situated 
in a manner similar to those in the days of Jesus, who 
believed on him, but fearing that they should be turned 
out of the synagogues, employed a policy by which they 
suffered it not to be known. 

Our correspondents are requested to forward any ac- 
counts of new societies, or of the increase of those al- 
ready established, that we may communicate the same 
to our friends in different parts, for the joy and encour- 
agement of many. 





CHRISTMAS. 

THAT day, the name of which calls to the christian’s 
recollection an innumerable multitude of great, impor- 
tant, solemn, and joyful subjects, once more approaches 
on the rapid, but the steady wings of time.—The 
eighteen hundred and nineteenth birth day of the 
Saviour of the world, the Prince of eternal Peace, the 
first born among many brethren, the head of every man, 
the first begotten from the dead, the first fruits of them 
that slept ; of hin, who gave himself a ransom for all 
men, tasted death for every man, and is the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, is at hand. 

Will the lovers of the Redeemer let this day pass un- 
noticed? Will they attend, some to their farms and 
others to their merchandize, on the anniversary of the 
day on which the Angel proelaimed a Saviour born, on 
which celestial hosts sang ** Glory to God in the high- 
est, peace on earth and good will to man”? Or will 
they repair to their sanctuaries of public devotion with 
their families, and there celebrate the great event which 
gave to our world a light to lighten the gentiles and for 
salvation to the ends of the earth ! 





To Corresponde nis. 
** ZuisTA”’ in continuation, is received, and will be 
inserted in our next. 





DEDICATION, 

On Wednesday last, the new Congregational Meeting 
House in Fssex-Street, Boston, was dedicated to the 
worship of God. Introductory Prayer, and a suitable 
portion of scripture from 1 Kings vill. by the Rey. Mr. 
Copman, of Dorchester ; Dedicating Prayer, by Rev. 
Dr. Morse, of Charlestown ; Sermon, by the Rev. Mr. 
SABINE, pastor of the charch,trom Ezek. xliii. 12; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by the Rey. Mr. Dwicnart, of Boston. 
The whole service was intcresting and impressive. 





MA RR IED, 
Mr. Elijch Lincoln to Miss Mary M. 














In this town, 
Copeland. 

Mr. Reuben Hl. Cheever to Miss Abigail Turner. 

Mr. Joseph Hatch, mer. to Miss Deborah Blake. 


DIED, 

In this town, Pdward \W. son of Geo. L. Nottage.— 
Martha F. Bacon, aged 10.—Henry Augustus, child of 
Henry Lewis, 18 month>.— Mr. Amos Holmes, 23.— 
Mr. Robert Crocker, printer, 28.—Jobn RK. Thaxter, 2. 
James Monroe, son of Mer. Wm. Hobbs, 20 months.— 
Mr. David Kixford.—Miss Agnes Fletcher Pollock, 17. 
—Nirs. Mary Pratt, 70. 





—— 
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A SERMON, delivered at the Second Univer- 
salist Meeting House, in this town, on the Pvening of 


the First Sabbath in December, 1619—by Rev. Hosea 
BALLOov, pastor. Dee. 18. 1819. 
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AND FOR SALE AT THIS OFKICE-—PRICE 20 CENTS, 
REMARKS on a Pamphlet entitled “ The 
Mternity ef the Future Punishment of the Wicked, il- 
lustrated and proved, ina Letter to a Frir nd. mig & a 
Clergvinan of Massachusetts.” By Jacon Woon, pi 
tov of the First Universal Christian Society ip Shirley. 
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POETS’ CORNER. 








FOR TRE MAGAZINE. 


*t For ye know the crace of 


a that though he wwrr ch. pe ‘or a i eo hu he ‘4 





poor, that ye through his porerty mig’! be rrehke 
f 2 f ce. wae 3, 
a4 HIS wealth how vast, whe from abore 


Came to our world forlorn and poor! 
Whose kind compassion, g 


Give all we ask, or think, and more. 


Rich in that power from God receiy 
At whose command the dead came fort! 
Which the possess*d, end sick relies 


O, who can speak its bound! 


Rich in that heavenly wisdom pure 
Which from above in Jeers came: 
Forerer shal] its crace endure. 


the same. 


[mpertial, and t- 
’ 


Rich in his Fat! er’s< love So crest 


Who gave his som a world to sate 
at; From sin and death. from wrath and * 
a From guilt and darkness, end the grat 


That we these riches might obta 
In poverty he liv’d on earth: 
A servant's station did sustzin. 


To give our souls @ hedvenly birt 
The master took the servant's rlec 


He. who was rich, for "= was poor. 


ii That tt rougt his por eriy ana rcrace 
We might possess 2 boundless store. 
The artful, cruel for could 6: 


A home secure. and birds: ean 
Their nests; vet im this wor nkis 
No home the Saviour could con: 


Let gratitode our hearis inspire. 








While correspondme graces shine 
4nd kindling wake a warm desire 
To imitate this love divin 
i : ' e = st 
ie BOR THE MAGAZINE. 
be ee — 
Bs Pap. FRIENDSHIP 
HEE LIFE without Friendship is a winding passage 
iy e a Thro’ a wild desert wrapt in Ecypt’s kuess 
joe i Where howling monsters find perpetua! midnizht, 
Bag | Hideous and gloemy 
| pee Where the sad wand’rer strays thro’ mental thickets 
ie ci | Curst with the thornhedce, interwove with briars. 
:? Mournful and wretched while his sighs are answer'd 


By piercing cold winds. 


Friendship advances and the scenery changes, 
Lo! devious ways soon turn to paths of pleasure, 
i} Wild deserts blossom, and terrific darkness 


waty tA ths 
VES Chere ncttaetinaen 


Fly at its presence. 
Friendship’s a landscape deck*d with fragrant roses, 
Where nature spreads Mer dainties in profusion, 
Where the sweet songsters and the balmy rephyrs 


, Blend in one prospect. 
af? Friendship has pow’r to soothe the care of mortals, 
Sweet’ning our life thro’ all its bitter changes, 


; Lays the foundation of a social union, 
Wide as creation. 


Virtuous Friendship leads to worlds celestial, 
Where dwells the seraph crown’d with life immortal, 
Where the Eterna] iniinite in goodness, 
Pours seas of pleasure. 
ZUISTA. 






Preston, May 24, 1811. 
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FOR THE MAGAZINE, 
ore 
. Enrror.—Perhaps no Poem nas been written in 
nirs, for some years, possessing more peetic in- 





spiration then that beautiful piece, ** Ains or PALEs- 
TINE. ‘% ° re<nming to decide, whether its 
we « “ ciec an complete. as to carry 


her, with suf- 
| Gcient interest ; we way safely assert, that the descrip- 
s. of which the poem is chiefly composed, are given 


: eam: » » 42 «eearr t*reocs ~bhioch ist be 
re. aRc virour, ai correctness, Whicd nmiws e 


siversaily felt and admired. Many passages are wor- 
thy of s Campbell's cenius. The midn chi dirge, from 

loster unm Va f <2.—Ae serpenf, on the banks 

the —ihe ~w Conrent. in the North of Scot- 
— Derid pleyrrs re Saul,—ihe ngels appear- 

me e 4 & are scafce ly excelled by the 

st boested specimens of descriptive poetry. The 
rime ¢Xirac c sutiful and sublime senti- 

“+ Bett, 
\N = ° _— ; =- t polish*d lays, 

= ax . rome, when NATURE pays 

Her rt te to the sky! 

Yes. Lord. she simes Thee. but she knows not why. 

+ ous : =< resounding shore, 

7 mepryrs wheper the itempest’s roar, 

, resiumec seat, 2 tua-n’s fading woods, 

The wit ‘ rush of vernal foods 

The summ<ert bow'r. br cooling breezes fann'’d, 

The torrent’s fell, by cing rainbows spann’d, 

The streamlet. corgling througn its rocky glen, 


er the graves of men, 

Ine bird thet crests yon dew-bespangled tree, 
Shekes his boght plumes, and trills his descant free, 
he scorching bolt, that, from thy armory hurl’d, 
ns its red path, end cleaves a shrinking world ;— 

\I] these are music to Religion’s ear ;— 

| Music, thy hand awakes, tor wan to hear. 

; Thy hand invested in their azure robes, 

Thy breath made buoyant yonder circling globes, 
That Lound ond gbege along the elastic wires, 
That, viewless, vibrate on celestial lyres, 

And in that high and radiant concave tremble, 


Beneath whose dome adoring hosts assemble, 


Which mortals dream of, but which angels know. 
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Dialogue between a Upirersalist and a Limitarian. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9A, 


! 
| 

Uni. I am glad, cear sir, that you have made choic« 
of this possage in the first place, because the opposer: 
}of universal salvation seem to resort to this text, or por- 
| tion of our Saviour’s testimony as proof positive of the 
| future and endless misery of some of the human family ; 
(and because I think that a candid investigation of this 
scripture will lead to the discovery of many errors which 
have been supported by a wrong construction of it.— 





| will, in the first place, observe that I agree with you 
fully, that the punishment of sins separate from the sin- 
| ner or the punishing of fallen angels represented by 
For the 


ngaocate from the agent is an ab- 


| zoats on the left hand is utterly inadmissible. 
lidea of punishing. 
/surdity, and that cm ‘unishing fallen angels eternally 
sets up the unmerciful principle of endless misery as 
| much as if this punishment were infictcd on human be- 
lines. This would be a denial of the divine declaration, 
that the ** Lord is good uito all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all bis works.” 

I will now suggest a few queries for your considera- 
tion, which I think are of importance relative to this 
passage in the 25th of Matthew. ‘You know that the 
judgment here recorded is called the last yudgment, by 
our christian doctors, and is always used in this sense 
in al] their sermons. You, yourself, speak of it in this 
language, Calling it the iast yudgment, as if that idea of 


Tocatch the notes, from those bright spheres that flow, | 


(the passage was out of all dispute, 1am now about 
to call this application of the text in question. I will re. 
quest you to give yourself a little leisure to read not 
only the whole chapter, but begin back, if you please, 
at the 23d chapter and observe the Saviour’s addresses 
to his enemies, the religious people in Jerusalem. Be 
careful to observe how the 24th chapter begins, and 
continue to read through the 24th, cautiously keeping 
the connexion of the Saviour’s discourse, and observe 
its reference to the questions which the disciples put to 
bim on the mount of Olives. When, with caution, yoa 
have read through the 24th be careful to observe the 
commencement of the 25th, and its reference to the 
preceding time and subject. Keep the connexion of 
the parables in this chapter, and their agreement in ap- 
plication ; and when you have cone through the whole, 
if there remain any thing dark in your mind, go back 
and begin and go through the whole again, with patience 
and perseverance. At the conclusion | request you to 
say whether you are convinced, by reading the whole 
| subject, that this judgment is the last ever to take place 
irespeeting mankind. You furthermore know, that our 
| divines hold that the judgment, of which we read in this 
| chapter, will take place after all mankind are raised 
You will be so good as to ascertain by 
be any proof that 


| from the dead. 
j reading the subje ct. whether there 
{any will be raised from the dead im order to come to 
| this judgment. You also know that our divines inform 


lus, that this material world will at the time of this judg- 


| ment, or rather before, be totally destroyed and burnt: 


up; that the sun, the moon, and the stars will all be 
} destroyed, and al] material things be blotted out of be- 


} « 
1 Ing. 


Will you inform me whether you can dnd any 
thing of al] this by reading the several chapters in cone 
| nexion with the subject. 

One question more. I wil] ask you to keep an eye 
on the 34th verse of the ter which reads as 
follows ; ** Verily, 1 say unto you, this gen shall 
not pass till all these things be fulfilled,’ and endcav- 


24th cha 
ration 
our to satisfy your mind, whether there be any event 
spoken of in the 25th chapter, which can be just’s 
ferred to a Jater period than this mentioned in the oitn 
verse of the 24th chapter: 

You see, dear sir, ] am endeavouring to engage you 
to assist me m answering your questions; and | hope 
you will be willing to contribute all you can, for its 
no small undertaking to remove cur prejudices, correct 
our errors, and to obtain a knowledge of the true mean- 
ing of passages of seripture, which have for ages been 
erroneously explained. 

Lim. You hardly know my surprise at the querics 





;you suggest! J never before had a thought enter my 


| wind by way of questionmg the propriety of applying 
| the judgment under consideration to the last and great 
day of accounts, when this material world, with all its 
vast machinery will be dissolved, and the dead all rais- 
ed to stand before the seat of Christ, and re- 
ceive tkeir doom to misery, or their weleome to the 


judg nent 


i 


mansions of bliss. However, ] will comply with your 
request, fer I think it a reasonable one, and will be 
faithful in my examination, and candid in my replies. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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